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JESSUP WATSON THOMAS passed away May 23, 1932. He was 
born at Heber, then known as Heber City, Wasatch County, Utah, 
on the 6th of October, 1878, a son of Jessup and Margaret (Wat- 
son) Thomas, the former of whom was born in England and the 
latter in Scotland, they having become pioneer settlers of the 
Heber City community of Utah, where the father gave his attention 
to the livestock industry, The subject of this review was a lad of 
about eight years when his parents died, the death of the father 
Ayı 
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having been followed by that of the mother a few days later, and 
nine of their eleven children having survived them. 

Jessup W. Thomas received the advantages of the local schools 
in his boyhood and early youth, and his independent career was 
marked by his close association with the raising of sheep and cattle. 
During the last thirty years of his life he centered his Industrial” 
activities on his ranch home situated in the Tabiona distriet of 
Duchesne County. He was but twenty-one years of age when he 
brought some of the first sheep into Duchesne County. He pur- 
chased his present ranch in the period shortly after the opening of 
the former Indian reservation to settlement, and made high-grade 
electric plant that provides both light and Frigidaire service. By 
the purchase of other ranches Mr. Thomas acquired a large land 
area and developed his business to one of broad scope in the raising 
and handling of cattle and sheep, for which he provided an enor- 
mous range. He sold much of his land holdings before his death, but 
Still retained a fine and well ordered ranch estate and continued 
to be successfully engaged in the raising of both cattle and sheep. 


of whom survive the mother, namely: Jessup, Alta, Ora and 
Howard. The name of the deceased child was Valda. In 1921 Mr. 
Thomas was united in marriage to Miss Irene Cope, and the two 
children of this marriage are Irma and Weston. 

'The paternal grandparents of Mr. Thomas came across the 
plains to Utah as pioneers and established their home in Salt Lake 
City. The maternal grandparents, James and Jeanette (Campbell) 
Watson came direct from Scotland to Utah and were early settlers 
of the Heber community in Wasatch County. En route to Utah a 
son was born to them at Jessup, Pennsylvania, and this son was 
given the name of Jessup, the subject of this sketch having also 
been given this honored name. 
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STORIES OF OLD TIMERS 


(This is the 37th in a series of articles to 
appear in the Bulletin concerning the lives of 
old timers, the information gathered by per- 
sonal interviews with these men who have 
lived close to nature. This story is written by 
the editor, as told to him by “Old Timer.”) 


Jessop Thomas 


Jessop Thomas, the son of a pioneer 
family. was born in Heber City, Wa- 
satch County, on October 6, 1878. 
Young Thomas was left an orphan at 
the age of seven; but coming from a 
lerge family of eleven, there were older 
brothers and sisters to take care of him. 
Even though the caring hands of older 
brothers and sisters kept the fires cf 
family life burning, life was not easy. 
The economy of this family, like the 
communities of the western frontier of 
that time, was not stable. Settlers were 
just beginning to dig in by building 
nomes, breaking up farm lands, con- 
structing irrigation systems, and estab- 
lishing the livestock industry which 
later was to become an important part 
in the life of Jessop Thomas. 


Young Jessop was only exposed to an 
education, for it was a long hike each 
day to the school house located four 
miles from his home. Early spring and 
iate fall work took him out of school 
as did very often the heavy snow of 
inclement winter days. So, for these 
reasons he received only an “inocula- 
tion” to schooling. 

At the age of fourteen he was intro- 
duced to the work that he was to follow 
the rest of his life—he began to herd 
sheep. His first job, which was for 
George Coleman, took him into the area 
of Tovele. For two years he helped care 
lor the Coleman flocks. Summer and 
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winter ranges were not far apart in 
those days, the summer range being in 
the. vicinity of Grantsville where the 
lush desert grasses and shrubs furnished 
an abundance of food. The wintering 
grounds were not far distant, 

Alter (wo vears on the ranges with 
the Coleman flocks young Jessop joined 
John Austin and for iwelve years stayed 
with the sheep the larger part of the 
year, The sheep were SUmmered in the 
area that is known as Current Creek in 
Wasatch County and on the West Fork 
of the Duchesne River and trailed to 
the wintering grounds near Dugway 
and Keg Mountains in Western Utah. 
Some times they were v'iniered in the 
area cast and south of Myton in 
Duchesne County. Thomas claims to 
have ridden all the ranges from the 
Green River west to Heber City and 
then into the desert ranges in the west- 
ern part of the state. 

When asked how he conipared the 
forage on the ranges in the carly days 
with that which we find todas he said, 
"Well, I will tell you like ! have told 
others. How does it Jook before amd 
after you cut a hay field? Muny times 
I snagged my horses on tb: branches of 
trees that had fallén under the thick 


growth. Often I had to tu} my pack 
horses and make „trails ugh the 
heavy vegetation in’ Curr... Creek be- 


fore I could get my.sheep ir desti- 


nation, There area lot — «hes and 
gulleys there now that vw ;: not there 
when I firsi begar! tto ri^ Ge ranges. 
The reason for this; of wwe, is that 
the vegetative coveftis gon- ` 

When asked what he `. buted the 


heavy use of the the ran; to he said, 
“Weli, of course, we always did have 
too many sheep and ioo many cattle 
on the ranges, but also in the varly days 
it seemed there were thousands of wild 
horses. Everywhere you went you 
would see big bands 6! them. The 
desert, as well as the mouutain ranges, 
were covered with them. We even 
used to have trouble keepiug our own 
livestock. There were stallions that had 
been beaten off by the leaders of other 
bands of wild horses, and they would 
come down to our herding grounds and 
steal our horses. One wild stilin 
owned by the Indians had to be killed 
because he coveted our band of horses 
and each night would comc and round 
them up and drive them away. 1 have 
seen as many as twelve stallions in one 
band that had been driven out of the 
herds. 


JESSOP THOMAS 


“Fifty-four years ago I pulled the 
first herd of sheep into what is known 
as Tabiona Flat. It was the most beauti. 


ful winter range I had ever looked at. E 
White sage and grass grew as thick a: 


it could grow-and very high. That win- $ 


ter 1 had 3,800 head of sheep. Jim 
Clyde, Jim Murdock, Tom Crook, Tom 


Coleman, and John Austin followed met 


into that area. 

“I saw 16,000 head of cattle in Straw- 
berry Valley. They were the property 
of Nutter who ranged cattle all the way 
from this area to the Arizona strip. 
Among the 16,000 I remember there 


! 


3 


were 1,200 that were cut out that had 


big jaw. 


“The streams were filled with trout. § 


but I never caught any of them. AL 
though 1 have been on the range all my 


life, I have never killed a deer. About 


the only thing I ever destroyed were 
coyotes, 
"Government 


regulations ol the 4 


ranges have almost ruined the livestock E 


men and will completely ruin them in 


the not too distant future, But I guess 


after looking baak over the history of 


our ranges and what has happened, 
regulations had to come, and we will go 


broke anyway whether we are allowed 


to use the ranges as we see fit or not. 


“I have known every forest ranger 
coming to this district and found them 


all to be real gentlemen and easy to get 


along with, 1 remember the first time 
I met Ed Adair. He came to my camp 


about noon and wanted to count my 


sheep. I told him we couldn't count| 

them at that time of day and would| 

have to wait until morning when we 
(Continued on page 7) 
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OLD TIMER 
(Continued from page 5) 


would run them through a chute for 
him, So. Ed stayed all night. We had 
about 2,400 ewes and 3,000 rams in the 
flock, We started them through the 
chutes while Adair stood by counting 
them. Can you imagine counting 5,400 
sheep? He counted and counted until 
what he was looking at looked just like 
ö long string of white something passing 
before his eves. He stepped back from 
the fence and said, 'Sheep, sheep. 
the G--- D----- sheep. How many 
does your permit call for?' I told him 
and he said, ‘Well, that's just what you 
have," 


This Old Timer, who is not as old as 
many we have talked to, has lived a 
hard rugged life. The dangers he en- 
countered on the range were added to 
by some Indians and Mexicans who 
were hard to get along with. He re- 
lated that once while he was sitting on 
the side of a hill tending his flocks, a 
Mexican herder came by and upon 
seeing his dog, jumped off his horse 
and began firing at it. Thomas said he 
raised up and after using a few well 
chosen expletives asked him why he 
was trying to shoot his dog. The Mexi- 
can replied, “Because I want to, and I 
em going to shoot you too.” With this 
he whirled around and aimed his gun 
at Thomas, who yelled back and said, 
"What are you going to do shoot me and 
leave me up on this mountain without 
even a coat?" The Mexican brought 
his gun down, mounted his horse and 
rode off. The next day Thomas saw 
him in the corral of one of his con- 
temporaries. When Thomas walked in 
the corral and started walking toward 
him, the Mexican jumped on his horse 
and was never seen in that part of the 
country again. 


Old Timer related that on another oc- 
casion an Indian known as Bridger Jim 
visited him at camp. “He was invited 
1o dine, and when he left my best saddle 
horse disappeared, I went to the spot 
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where I had him tethered and found the . 


prints of Indian mocassins which 
strongly indicated that the Indian had 
ridden away with the horse. The next 
day I rode to his camp but no one was 
at the Indian camp save one Indian 
maiden, She spoke English fluently and 
stated that the Indian had not stolen my 
horse. The fact that I had not men- 
tioned the horse being stolen to the 
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RECORD FOR GERMAN BROWN STILL STANDS 


According to the Brown-Foreman's 
Fishing Almanac for 1953, world record 
weights of various fresh and salt water 
fishes reveals the fact that Utah never 
did hold the world championship for the 
largest brown. Many Utahns have 
claimed this for some time. The 37 lb. 
4 oz. brown taken from the Logan River 


(Compilod by Flold A Stream) 
COMMON NAME 


48$. OZ. LENGTH  GIRTH ANGLER WHERE 
BLACK BASS, largemouth 22-4 32%” 28%” George W. Porry Montgomery Lake, Ga. June 
BLACK BASS, Smallmouth 10-8 22%” 21%” Owen F. Smith Wheeler Dom, Alo. 
BLUEGILL SUNFISH 412 15" 18%” 1. $. Hudson Ketona Lake, Ala. 
CARP 55.5 42" 31” Frank 3. Lodwoin Clearwater Lake, Mian. 
CATFISH, Channel 55 50” 27” Roy A. Groves Jomos River, So. Dok. 
MUSKELLUGE 69.11 63%” 31%” Lovis Spray Chippewa Flowage, Wis. 
PERCH, Yellow 43% Dr. C. C. Abbot Bordentown, N. J. 
PICKEREL, Eastern Chain 9 30" 15" Russel! Kimble Green Pond, N. J. 
PIKE, Northern 46-2 52%” 25" Peter Dubuc Socandega Ros., N. Y. 
PIKE, Wolleyed 22.4 36%" 11" Patrick E. Noon Fort Erio, Ontario 
SALMON, Atlantic 79.2 Henrik Honriksen Tanaelv, Norway 
SALMON, Chinook 83 F. R. Steel Umpquo River, Oregon 
SALMON Landlocked 22.8 36” Edward Blokoly Sebago lako, Maine 
SALMON, Silver 31 Mrs. Leo Hallborg Cowichan Bay, B. C. 
TROUT, Brook 14-8 Dr. W. J. Cook Nipigon River, Ontario 
TROUT, Brown 39.8 W. Muir lach Awo, Scotland 
TROUT, Cut-fhroat 4 39" John Skimmerhorn Pyramid Loko, Nev, 
TROUT, Dolly Varden 32 40%” 29%” NLL. Higgins L. Pond Orocillo, Idaho 
TROUT, Golden n 28" 16" . Chas. S. Reed Cook's Lake, Wyo. 
TROUT, Loko 63 47" Miss L. L Hoyas ` L.Athopapustgw, Man. 
TROUT, Rainbow or Stihd, 37 404” 28” Wes Hamlet L Pond Oreillo, ebe 
TROUT, Sunapee 2 10-12 30" 17-13/16” Chas. A, Clovoland Sunopoo Loko, N. H. 


Indian maiden was conclusive evidence 
that the Indian buck ho! taken it. I 
tried for some time to get it back, but 
it was more than a year, «nd then with 
the help of a half breed Indian named 
Ab Murdock, that I fini!iv recovered 
my good horse. This sarme Indian was 
finally shot in the field. near what 
in now Tabiona.” 


Aside from what Jessop Thomas has 
contributed to the livestock industry, he 
has also endeared himseli in the hearts 
of all who have known Lim. Besides 


It is said he has never turned ah 
individua] down who was in need, and 
it is known that he has loaned money 
to total strangers when they stated their 
real needs, Because of his kindness end 
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a few years ago was a little smaller thi 
the 39 lb. 8 oz. brown trout capture 
by Mr. W. Muir in Lach Awe, Sc 
land, in 1886, but Utah's big fish w 
close to the record. 


Other interesting records are as f« 
lows: 


the helping band he has always € 
tended, hundreds of western people lg 
and admire him. No one could peak 
of this Old Timer. 


Mr. Thomas is retired now, but 
comforts of his little home in Tabi 
are open wide to the passer-by as wi 
the latch string on the pioneer cab 
and the flap of this herder's tent. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Some 100,000 tons of fish are take 
annually from the Great Lake of Ca 
bodia in Indochina, an average of $ 
tons per-square mile of lake, 


9 $9 s. 


The qnu is part donkey, part buf! 
part horse and part antelope. App 
ently there is nothing new about a qni 


9 a * 
The usual speed of common birds ] 
flight is about 25 miles per hour. 


JESSUP WATSON THOMAS passed away May 23, 1932. He was 
born at Heber, then known as Heber City, Wasatch County, Utah. 
on the 6th of October, 1878, a son of Jessup and Margaret (Wat- 
son) Thomas, the former of whom was born in England and the 
latter in Scotland, they having become pioneer settlers of the 
Heber City community of Utah, where the father gave his attention 


to the livestock industry. The subject of this review was a lad of 


about eight years when his parents died, the death of the father 
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having been followed by that of the mother a few days later, and 
nine of their eleven children having survived them. 

Jessup W. Thomas received the advantages of the local schools 
in his boyhood and early youth, and his independent career was 
marked by his close association with the raising of sheep and cattle. 
During the last thirty years of his life he centered his industrial 
activities on his ranch home situated in the Tabiona district of 
Duchesne County. He was but twenty-one years of age when he 
brought some of the first sheep into Duchesne County. He pur- 
chased his present ranch in the period shortly after the opening of 
the former Indian reservation to settlement, and made high-grade 
improvements on the place, including a modern house and a private 
electric plant that provides both light and Frigidaire service. By 
the purchase of other ranches Mr. Thomas acquired a large land 
area and developed his business to one of broad scope in the raising 
and handling of cattle and sheep, for which he provided an enor- 
mous range. He sold much of his land holdings before his death, but 
still retained a fine and well ordered ranch estate and continued 
to be successfully engaged in the raising of both cattle and sheep. 

October 26, 1899, marked the marriage of Mr. Thomas to Miss 
Eunice Lindsay, and they became the parents of five children, four 
of whom survive the mother, namely: Jessup, Alta, Ora and 
Howard. The name of the deceased child was Valda. In 1921 Mr. 
Thomas was united in marriage to Miss Irene Cope, and the two 
children of this marriage are Irma and Weston. 

The paternal grandparents of Mr. Thomas came across the 
plains to Utah as pioneers and established their home in Salt Lake 

- City. The maternal grandparents, James and Jeanette (Campbell) 

Watson came direct from Scotland to Utah and were early settlers 
ef the Heber community in Wasatch County. En route to Utah a 
on was born to them at Jessup, Pennsylvania, and this son was 
given the name of Jessup, the subject of this sketch having also 
been given this honored name. 


JESSUP WATSON THOMAS 


Jessup Watson Thomas was born in Cen- 
ter Creek, on October 6, 1878, a son of Jo- 
seph and Margaret Watson Thomas. Joseph 
Thomas, his father, was born in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and came to Utah with the 
Bryant Jolley company arriving September 
9, 1852. Jessup's mother, Margaret Watson, 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. 3 

Jessup was left an orphan at the age of 
seven but, coming from a large family of 
eleven, there were older brothers and sisters 
to take care of him. 

Young Jessup was only exposed to an 
education. 'The long hike to the school lo- 
cated four miles from his home, early spring 
and late fall work, and the heavy snows of 
winter took him away from his school work 
much of the time. 

At the age of twelve he was introduced to 
the work that he was to follow for many 
years of his life—he began to work with 
sheep. His first job was with George Cole- 
man which took him into the Toocle area. 
For two years he helped care for the Cole- 
man herds. 'The summer and winter ranges 
were not far apart in those days, the summer 
range being in the vicinity, of Grantsville and 
the winter range just south in the Dugway 
region. MU 

After two years of working. for George 
Coleman, Jessup went to work for John Au- 
stin, a brother-in-law, and for the next 
twelve years stayed with the sheep most of 
the time. 

lt was at this time, after he worked for 
John Austin, that Jessup went into business 
for himself. He took his pay in sheep and 
from this beginning he became one at the 
leading ranchers in the State of Utah. 

His sheep were summered in the area of 
Current Creek in Wasatch County, and the 
West Fork area on the Duchesne River and 
were trailed to the wintering grounds near 
Dugway and the Keg Mountains in western 
Utah. Wintering was also done in the area 
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east and south of My ton in Duchesne Coun 
DS, 

Aside from what Jessup Thomas contrib 
uted to the. livestock industry, he has also 
endeared himse'f in the hearts of all who 
have known hir, Besides raisin two fami 


hes of his own he also gave s al other 
boys and girls the comforts of his home. He 
atforded them “vith the necessary things. of 
life and helped them to receive educations. 

It is a fact taat Jessup has never turned 
an individual down who was in need and 
loaned money to total strangers when they 
stated their real needs. Because of his kind- 
ness and the helping hand he has always ex- 
tended, hundred: of western people love and 
admire him. 

On October 26. 1899 he married Eunice 
children, all whom survived their mother, 
Eunice who died February 8, 1919, The 
children of this union are Alta Eliza. who 
married Dr. N. F. Hicken; Jessup Roland 
who married Beatrice Spencer: Ora M. whq 
married Otto E. Johnsen; Darrell died at the 
age of thirteen and Velda who died at the 
age of 22 months. 

In 1921 Jessup married Irene Cope and 
five children were born to this marriage. 
They are Ina who married Earl Van Tassell; 
Weston who married Alice Marie Buckalew: 
Irene who married Karl Griffiths: Roya! 
Cope. and Linda Lee who married. Dale 
Gines. -— 


